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I co-operate with Him in so true a life as shall 
reduce disease? Shall I step out on a text of 
Scripture as a blank verse, or as it is borne in 
upon me as a message of God to me individu- 
ally? 

Satan could preach, “‘It is written,’’ but He 
who spake as one having authority preached 
as being himself the Word,—‘‘ Verily, I say 
unto you,’’—which in the original reads, 
** AMEN, I say unto you.” There is no strong- 
er averment of truth than his Amen. It is 
his witness for truth, being Christ in us. “These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and 


it) chouse texts by lot and hand up to their min- 
ister to preach from, —but by what witness for 
truth? Some are said to preach from a text, 
whereas one should speak from the Spirit who 
lays the text, or no text, uponhim. There is 
a ministry, as Wm. Penn says, which “ however 
sound in words, can but reach the ear, and is 
but a dream at the best; there is another sound- 
ness, that is soundest of all, namely Christ 
the power of God. This is the key of David, 
that opens, and none shuts; and shuts, and 
none can open; as oil to the lamp and soul to 
the body, so is that to the best of words, 
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meet, true witness.” And ‘‘the promises of God in| which made Christ to say, “My words, they 
a Him are Yea and Amen forever.’’ This Di-| are spirit and they are life.” 

an Dr, The Amen. vine Amen, is the very spirit of living au-| Of one period of his life George Fox said, 
= When the Tempter would induce the Son of | thority inwardly felt and witnessed. It is the | ‘I used in my dealings the word ‘ verily,’ and 






God to cast himself down from the temple to 
show that he was superior to the law of grav- 


effect of no logic, for reasoning cannot reach|it was a common saying among those that 






























































sa to it. It is aninspiration from God, and every | knew me, “If George says verily, there is no 
arity itation, he quoted Scripture for his argument:| Scripture so given to any one meets the wit-| altering him.’ Now when Jesus Christ says 
ut | “For it is written,” said he, ‘‘that angels | ness, and ‘‘is profitable for doctrine, for re-| unto our souls, ‘* Verily, verily I say unto 
i com 9 shall bear thee up.’’ Had Jesus appropriated | proof, for instruction in righteousness.’’ thee,”’. He is the Amen, the faithful and true 
ded Ts) himself a bare text as his only authority for| We have feared some were bracing them-| Witness, the “‘oath or God” unto men, that 
the strange experiment, what a mistake would | selves up on literal texts of Scripture to fly in] may make that which is written seem to leap 
sien  €Ve been made! the face of Providence; to justify extravagant | into life and authority, as addressed to thy 
ze wil § The Tempter could not say for that special | courses by stepping out on a promise in the| condition. We are glad that the living Word 
= ut, ““Itis spoken,’’ or “Thus saith the Lord.’’ | letter, apart from the witness of the Spirit | says thou to a man; that He brings his com- 
ity-ine Jesus had been hearing the voice from heaven | applying a message to their condition. To step mission for an errand, whether in Scripture 
b, wit F neak immediately, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son; ” | out upon the power of God authoritatively wit- | language, or in wordless authority, personally 
up. and he had just been claiming the ‘‘ word that | nessed as the evidence of things not seen, is | home to a man. ae 
Phila proceedeth out of the mouth of God ” as the | indeed noble, faithful and blessed, and if that For “Tus Famnp.” 
u.,aad | Tight authority to live by. But Satan could| power seal itself upon the soul in Scripture The Theatre Peril. 
be barely quote, ‘“It is written; ”? and when Jesus language, then it is a case of Scripture given] For the space of thirty years the under- 
ng : aswered him, ‘‘It is written,” he quoted a] by Divine inspiration, and surely none the less} signed has ceased not to labor against the 
_ [standing truth, and ina living sense that it| calling for obedience to the heavenly vision. | great and abounding evil of stage plays in 
0 HT vas the immediate truth of God for himself at | The letter does not conflict with the Spirit, but | the ee re ee ee 
Sine. : car interpretation of t my; or our appca| tether pologed cners, een 
There are moral and spiritual commands of | tion of it to a particular act may kill, where | direction has frequently been sought, has fallen 
51 \ripture which are permanently true in their | the Spirit of it would have made us alive. It] to the lot of any other person, whether a mem- 
id. tery nature and always to be observed. There | is the Spirit that quickeneth, and the Spirit is | ber of our religious denomination or of some 
wealso positive precepts, the application of | Truth. It is the Word Christ that opens Scrip- — ss f th ful hol 
ai vhich to one’s own conduct at any given mo- tures to the disciples’ understanding. “Ye the ean mieten in thinane Agena 
woul nent must be made by the witness for Truth| think ye have life in them, but will not come | six hundred persons were sacrificed, as it were, 
,in te #0 his heart. Shall I cast myself off from|to me to have it.” ‘‘Let life be your com-| to the idol of the vaudeville stage, the Mayor 
Ian | “8 roof because “‘it is written," or shall I} mission, your well-spring and treasury.”” and Councils of Philadelphia, and many ad- 
rhealth, § Wait the witness for Truth to tell me when] Some will even decide what to do, by open- ue me pear com a oor may be said 
a “itis spoken ’’ from God to my particular ing the Bible at random as a fortune-telling joa tri es ame pag pre one 
twe? Shall I go on this religious visit be-| book, and putting the finger on such text asit | theatre and other public place of amusement is 
of = cause it is written, ‘‘Go ye into all the world,” | may touch, —and then trying to wrest the text | made altogether safe for every one who may 
et ot shall I wait on the Lord for his immediate | into an oracle for the day or deed, without the | Venture within to witness the spectacles. Es- 






authority which way to go and when? Shall I 
«sume I have no diseases, because it is writ- 
ta “‘He healeth all thy diseases,” or shall 


pecially are the exits being searchingly looked 
after, that never again may be published to 
the world the tale of horror about hundreds 
of victims of congested or blind passageways, 


Master’s Amen, they may wrest that which 
“is written ’’ to their own destruction. Some 
(there is at least one denomination that does 
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For “THe FRIEND.” 
The Present Status of Arbitration. 


“ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 


piled, crushed, fatally suffocated together in 
heaps. And there must be phosphorescent 
or luminous letters of light, it is ordered, 
always burning while the performances are 
under way, and the people are coming in and 
going out. How well, indeed the exits are 
guarded, and yet it is the entrances, the ways 
that lead within che play-house, upon which 
the pure light of heaven should be led to 
shine, revealing paths that are full of peril. 
*‘And He [the Lord God] placed at the east of 
the garden of Eden, cherubims, and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life.’’ 

If the danger be great as relates to those 
who make up the audience, what must it be 
to those whose lives are spent in a career which 
brings them so publicly and often immodestly 
upon the stage. The following paragraph, 
quoted from the writer’s printed essay upon 
**The Relation of the Press and the Stage to 
Purity,” points briefly to the moral perils of 
such a life, while it should operate to disin- 
cline every right-thinking person from lending 
encouragement to those engaged therein: 

“One of the most convincing statements 
that I ever read in proof of the position that 
the theatre is not a safe school of morals, 
was furnished by an article upon ‘ Divorcees 
of the Stage,’ written by a theatre goer who 
had given a great deal of attention to the 
domestic life of actors and actresses. Ac- 
tuated by the wish to contribute a very reada- 
ble sketch, and yet not to appear to decry 
the profession, he apologizes for his subject 
with the remark: ‘Don’t think that I belie the 
profession. I'll give you the cold, hard facts 
to prove that almost every actress of note of 
the day has been separated or divorced from 
a some-time lord and master. Tragediennes, 
comediennes, chorus girls, and others engaged 
in the pursuit, few have escaped the contag- 
ious unconnubial conditions of stage life. It 
has always been thus.’ Then follow con- 
firmatory facts concerning about one hundred 
and twenty actresses of note of the several 
classes above given.’’ 

It was the feeling of a beloved Friend, the 
late Joseph Scattergood,of West Chester, that 
it were well to avoid frequenting the houses 
where theatricals were given, even though at 
times they were made use of for objects that 
were unobjectionable. Even the association 
was felt to be painful. 


To those who are inclined to think that the 
world is growing worse it is or may be some 
comfort to know how the cause of arbitration 
is gaining recognition among the nations of 
the world, notwithstanding the very serious 
conflict threatening in the Orient. 

Time and space do not admit of an extended 
review of this benign movement in the inter- 
ests of humanity but a cursory glance at the 
historical development of the thought of so 
sane and simple as well as economical remedy 
for international disputes might be in place. 

Dante in his Monarchia speaks of peace 
as the basis of all sure progress and civiliza- 
tion. Two centuries later the Bohemian Po- 
diebrad laid his plan ‘‘for the emancipation 
of peoples and kings by the origination of a 
new Europe.’’ Another century passed before 
Henry of Navarre and Sully conceived their 
*“‘oreat design’’ of a ‘‘ Christian Republic ’”’ 
of free nations. With the opening of the sev- 
enteenth century Emeric la Croix published his 
Nouveau Cynee in which he argues for a 
permanent international diet to be intrusted 
with the powers of all international differen- 
ces. 

In 1793 William Penn proposed ‘‘a Plan 
for the Peace of Europe,” which was a plan 
for a United States of Europe and more re- 
markable than any which had preceded it, for 
the federation of tne world. 

It was a prophecy and earnest of the United 
States of the World, which is the ultimate po- 
litical object to-day. 

We would not overlook the great dream of 
Saint Pierre or the ‘‘ Eternal Peace ’’ of Imma- 
nuel Kant, in which the idea of universal 
peace is the natural sequence of universal fed- 
eration. 

““When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle 
Flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


This tractate was published in 1795 and 
lays down three principles :—self-government, 
the federation of free states and universal hos- 
pitality. In his essay on the “‘ Principles of 
Progress’ he says, “‘the evils arising from 
constant wars by which the States seek to re- 
duce or subdue each other must bring them at 
last, even against their will, also to enter in- 
to a universal or cosmopolitical constitution. ”’* 
Of all the pleas made by American statesmen 
for the rule of peace on earth, the great ora- 
tion of Charles Summer on ‘‘ The True Gran- 
deur of Nations’ is considered the noblest and 
must comprehensive. 

This great utterance on the nation’s birth- 
day in 1845 contains almost every argument 
to be summoned against war and as Edwin D. 
Mead well says, “‘The advocate of peace in 
all the years returns to it; and returns again, 
for support and inspiration.” 

But the reader may ask, how do all these 
idealistic pleadings affect the present actual 
attitudes of the nations toward so desirable a 
practice. It was humiliating indeed to wit- 
ness two of the foremost nations who took part 


*“ Organize the World,” by Edwin D. Mead. 


J. W. L. 

“* Wipe is the gate and broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction.’’ But destruction 
is not wide and broad. It is narrow, stifling, 
enslaving. ‘* Narrow is the gate and strait- 
ened the way that leadeth unto life.’’ But life 
is not narrow and straitened. It is wide, in- 
fintte, boundless. We get in the end just the 
opposite of that which we chose. The broad 
gate leads to the narrowness of death. The 


narrow gate leads to the breadth of Jife.— 
Forward. 


“*To do personal work a man must be a man 
of prayer, must have the Spirit of Christ and 
be obedient to Him. The fundamental diffi- 
culty is that we fear we cannot do things. 
Take God as your strength and do not judge 


what you can do by what you think you can.” 
—Michener. 
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in the establishment of a permanent Court of ee 
Arbitration at The Hague immediately ignor- ite it. 
ing the very purpose of its creation. Hoy. pd, who 
ever, better days are at hand. Those whoat. of the Uni 
tended the International Peace Congress at on to UF 
Rouen, France, last summer reported a great . confer’ 
increased interest in its proceedings. One of fe count 
these visitors said, *‘ The Congress at Ronen tional | 
surprised all of us Americans who were there gontry @ 
by its vigor and hopefulness and definiteness, 9 gf of thi 
It marked a great advance upon two years ago, the Atlar 
when we were present at Glasgow. saglo-Fr 

“The most inspiring thing was the local at- eijiation, 
mosphere. Never before has the Peace Cop- ina re 
ference had such large measure of official ree. aything 
ognition. French public sentiment is roused gym othe 
on this whole subject of militarism and the ] jg that th 
waste of tne people’s resources on great ar- reduce e' 
mies and navies as public opinion is roused no- The busiz 
where else in the world at this moment, ing to th 

‘The Anglo-French treaty followed almost portion.’ 
immediately upon the Rouen Congress; and Organi 
every such treaty now will expressly recog. mel Ge 
nize the Hague ‘Tribunal and refer its cases 9 poderati 
there. The rapid advance of The Hague Tri- § as3 me 
bunal in popular favor in all diplomatic and 9 gan and 
political circles is the noteworthy thing in this of organ 
last year; and the universal and most emphatic 9 te hear 
testimony at Rouen was that nothing did so 9 is bod 
much to promote this as the firm insistence of When 
our own government that all the Venezuelian section | 
differences should be referred to The Hague, 9 of the C 
and not to any other sort of arbitration.” tions as 

The immediate outcome of this increasedin- 9 gbitrat 
terest has been the careful preparation for J fipe for 
an international Congress to be held in Amer- One 
ica during the year of 1904. Toprepare the } (onfere 
better for such a convention a conference was } the Uhi: 
held in the city of Washington on the twelfth 9 of his c 
of First Month. This was attended by the § which i 
friends of peace from all parts of the United § t The 
States and gave promise of a far larger inter- § to the : 
est in promoting similar gatherings in several It is 
of the cities east of the Mississippi during the 9 jike th 
coming summer. was dé 

One of the most encouraging features of the 9 (p the 
recent. conference was the kind and even gen- 9 Indepe: 
erous reception accorded the committees ap- commi 
pointed to interview the Senate and House § gga p 
Committees on Foreign Relations. Members § yersal’ 
of the Society of Friends were not wanting in Henry 
manifesting their interest in this most import- Justic 
ant movement, and one of these who waited up- ration 
on the Committee of the House of Representa- The 
tives reported, ‘‘one hour was devoted to the 9 ghite 
hearing which was most attentively and cour- sented 
teously given by the Congressmen and cordial traord 
approbation expressed.’’ the Ne 

The President also responded heartily to Andre 
those who waited upon him. He said he would tional 
devote his most careful consideration to the The 
subject, and take all possible practical action Britai 
in the direction of bringing about such under- each | 
standings between this country and other na- Searit 
tions. Senators and Representatives also con- to Al 






ferred together in order to organize an Amer- 
ican branch of the Interparliamentary Union, 
which was first organized in 1888. They con- 
jointly endorsed the principles of universal ar- 
bitration and made preliminary arrangements 
for the entertainment of this International 
Body which is to assemble in St. Louis this 
year. 

Another phase of this world-wide movement 
is the part business men are taking to pro 
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ieee 
gote it. Thomas Barclay of London, Eng- 
ai, who represents the commercial interests 
ithe United Kingdom, has appealed in per- 
go to our representatives at Washington and 
yconferring with the leading business men of 
de country to unite in a demand for an inter- 
ytional treaty of arbitration between this 
gostry and Great Britain. His efforts in be- 
isif of this worthy cause on the other side of 
the Atlantic were promptly followed by the 
ioglo-French treaty of arbitration and con- 
djiation, now in operation. 

ina recent utterance he said, “‘If there is 
aything that distinguishes business methods 
fom other methods, whatever they may be, it 
sthat the business man tries in his mind to 
reduce every question to its just proportions. 
fhe business man has what is very often lack- 
ing to the politician, the right sense of pro- 

jon.” 

Organized labor is also lending its aid. Sa- 
mel Gompers, President of the American 
federation of Labor, said before that great 
mass meeting in Washington: ‘‘ Both as a 
man and as a representative of the interests 
of organized labor, I pledge you that I am in 
the heartiest sympathy with the movement of 
this body of distinguished men.”’ 

When we add this testimony of so large a 
section of the community, to the fact that all 
of the Chambers of Commerce of two such na- 
tions as England and France are pledged to 
arbitration it would seem as if the time was 
ripe for action. 

One of the pleasant incidents of the late 
Conference was the part, voluntarily taken, by 
the Chinese Minister. He preseated the flag 
of his country, encircled by a border uf white, 
which is the emblem of peace, to be forwarded 
to The Hague as binding his nation to submit 
to the decisions of that tribunal. 

Itis a matter of some interest that this flag, 
like the original ‘‘Star-Spangled Banrer,’’ 
was designed and adopted in Philadelphia. 
Qn the twelfth day of Tenth Month, 1891, in 
Independence Hall, the Pan Republic Congress 
committee adopted the White-Bordered Flag 
aa permanent emblem of the cause of uni- 
versal liberty and peace. It was designed by 
Henry Pettit, who was the grandson of Chief 
Justice Thomas McKean, signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

The two largest flags thus bordered with a 
white silk of the finest quality, will be pre- 
sented to Baron W. A. F. Gevers, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the Netherlands for the Peace Cathedral which 
Andrew Carnegie is building for the Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

These flags, of the United States and Great 
Britain, were on exhibition at Washington, 
tach with a very appropriate white streamer, 
searing in letters of gold, the motto, ‘‘ Peace 
All Nations.’’ 


“When Peace, from her far heavenly height, 

Flung out her banner on the air, 

She wove the seven strands of light 
In one white beam of beauty there; 

And round the standard of many lands, 
Emblems of patriots’ love and worth, 

She set those shining silken bands, 
To bind together all the earth.” 


Jos. ELKINTON. 
It is no affliction to be compelled to lead a 
busy life. 





' 
The Arbitration Conference. 

Fifty years ago the cause of arbitration 
could scarcely have mustered a dozen advo- 
cates outside of the Society of Friends. It is 
a cause of deep thankfulness that many of 
the most distinguished citizens of this country 
have recently met’ in Washington City with the 
avowed purpose of furthering the cause of uni- 
versal peace. This gathering of the champions 
of arbitration of international differences was 
notable and important not only in its purpose 
but also for the character and eminence of 
the participants. On the 12th instant a mass 
meeting in the interest of the cause was held 
in one of the large audience halls of the city. 
The reserved seats on the floor were for the 
delegates. Here sat the heads of great uni- 
versities, leaders in Congress, members of the 
bench, distinguished Christian ministers. On 
the platform confronting the immense assem- 
blage was a galaxy of the republic’s most 
eminent citizens whose presence and earnest 
appeals gave force and dignity to this re- 
markab!e occasion, and evoked a striking de- 
monstration of enthusiasm. 

It was intended by the Executive Committee 
that ex-President Cleveland should preside, but 
recent events prevented his attendance. He 
gave expression to his sympathy with the ob- 
ject of this conference by a letter addressed 
to the chairman of the committee. The pre- 
siding officer finally selected was John W. 
Foster, whose distinguished services in the 
highest type of diplomacy have been recog- 
nized in both hemispheres. At the right of 
the president sat Cardinal Gibbons, Rabbi 
Joseph Silverman and J. M. Dickinson, the 
senior counsel before the Alaskan boundary 
tribunal. On the President’s left sat Edward 
Everett Hale, Andrew Carnegie and General 
Nelson A. Miles. These were the speakers 
selected to support the resolutions proposed 
by the Executive Committee. These resolu- 
tions were read by the secretary, Thomas 
Nelson Page. After some preamble, reciting 
precedents and the great value of arbitration, 
it was ‘‘recommended to our government to 
endeavor to enter into a treaty with Great 

Britain to submit to arbitration by the per- 
manent court at The Hague, or, in default of 
such submission, by some tribunal especially 
constituted for the case, all differences which 
they may fail to adjust by diplomatic negotia- 
tion.’”’ It was further resclved ‘*that the 
two governments should agree not to resort 
in any case to hostile measures of any descrip- 
tion’’ until proper efforts have been made to 
submit the differences to some authorized tri- 
bunal. The government is also encouraged to 
‘“enter into treaties to the same effect,as soon 
as practicable, with other Powers.” President 
Foster then introduced Cardinal Gibbons, re- 
ferring to the immense constituency of the 
eminent prelate and to the fortunate circum- 
stance that this cause had his encouragement. 
The cardinal was received with applause, and 
spoke fluently with clear but not strong voice, 
“Every American citizen who has the wel- 
fare of his country and humanity at heart 
should rejoice at the efforts that are made in 
the sacred cause of universal arbitration—an 
arbitration to decide disputes between strong 
and weak as well as powerful nations. And 
it is particularly desirable that the United 
States and Great Britain should be allied by 





such close ties of friendship as would preclude 
any fear of war between them.’’ He based his 
hopes on the facts that the two countries 
speak the same language,have the same litera- 
ture, are connected by the closest ties of com- 
mercial intercourse, and are living practically 
under the same form of government. He con- 
gratulated the two countries that they had so 
recently illustrated the value of arbitration by 
submitting the dispute with regard to the 
Alaskan boundary to a convention of British 
and American statesmen. Very graceful was 
his compliment to President Foster. Refer- 
ring to his services on the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission, he said: ‘“‘If his modesty would 
permit, he could apply to himself the words of 
Aineas speaking of the Trojan war: Quorum 
magna pars fui.’’ The result of this success- 
ful arbitration proves ‘‘that all schemes con- 
ceived in ambition and fomented by passion 
are destined like the mountain torrent to carry 
ruin before them and leave desolation after 
them; while the counsels of men assembled in 
the name of peace and under the inspiration 
of heaven, like the gentle dew of heaven, 
silently shed their blessings around them and 
bring forth fruit in due season.”’ 

The next speaker to add a tribute to the 

effort to bring universal peace to the world 
was one who for forty years had been a sol- 
dier, and who for some years was the ranking 
officer of the United States army. General 
Nelson A. Miles was received with tumultuous 
cheers indicative of the sympathy and admira- 
tion of the great audience. This was signifi- 
cant in view of the General’s avowed an- 
tagonism to expansion by warlike means. He 
stated that he esteemed it un honor to “* join 
this distinguished company in its considera- 
tion of a most important subject. . . For- 
merly, military forces were kept for national 
defence, but if we shall have reached the time 
when they are to be used to overrun foreign 
countries,and oppress and place in subjection 
defenceless people, then the spirit of arbi- 
tration has not appeared any too soon and 
cannot be too strongly advocated. Possibly 
we have reached a time when the great Powers 
have found it more agreeable and less ex- 
pensive to hunt in concert than to hunt each 
other. If that be true, then liberty may well 
veil her face, and the sovereign rights of man, 
independence and justice are in imminent dan- 
ger.’’ Coming from such a source, these re- 
marks were of extreme significance. While 
just now the prospect for war in the East 
seems to be imminent, yet one of the most 
hopefu! events of modern times occurred when 
the autocrat of all the Russias ‘‘called a 
World’s Peace Congress, and advocated the 
reduction of the burdens of war, and the ad- 
justment of controversies between nations ina 
way that would tend to promote the universal 
peace of the world.’’ 

The venerable Edward Everett Hale then 
raised his gigantic form, and spoke with his 
old time vigor and pungency. He also as- 
cribed much credit to the progress of peace- 
ful solutions to national difficulties to the in- 
fluence of the czar of Russia. However, he 
claimed that arbitration was at least as old 
as the confederation. Our Supreme Court 
had been a living example of the power of 
arbitration all these years. ‘‘Only once have 
the States been at war in all those years, and 
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jtely revealed— the anointing which we have 
fim, which is in us, and.is truth, and is no 
ja, For all other sources of instruction will 
van and useless, unless applied by the 
(unsellor, the heavenly Unction, which only 
ydeth into all truth. In the great work of 
ie soul’s salvation, we must remember the 
gjnction of our Divine Lawgiver: **One is 
Master, even Christ.’’ Be faithful to 
jim, my dear ——, in all that He makes 
jjown to thee. Keep near Him, seek and feel 
iter Him, and thou wilt assuredly experience 
geolargement of heart in the knowledge of 
\is will, which is, and will prove to thee, to 
iglife everlasting. 

















Selected for ‘‘THE FRIEND.” 
Rebecca Bevan. 


Rebecca Bevan, who died on the Ninth of the 
Beventh Month, 1817, at the age of thirty- 
fur, was the daughter of Jasper and Anne 
Capper, of Stoke Newington, from whom she 
reeived a guarded and religious education; 
wi there is reason to believe that their care 
inthis respect was blessed to her. 

In very early lite her mind was favored with 
yrious impressions, for it appears, from some 
memorandums of her own, made when about 
deven years of age, that she then “felt earn- 
at desires that she might live in the fear of 
the Lord, and be strengthened to overcome 
ewery thing that would hinder her eternal sal- 
vation.”” 

She was in her youthful days no stranger to 
close conflict of mind, in which a sense of her 
wn remissness was deeply felt, and the tear 
of sorrow often shed from a feeling of great 
wworthiness. 

Being preserved in this acceptable state, her 
own inclinations became much subjected to the 
power of truth, and she resisted, in great de- 
gree, those temptations to which the youthful 
nind is exposed, a portion of heavenly light 
shown upon her path, by which she was enabled 
rightly to seek and to find Him whom her soul 
loved. 

When about the age of twenty-one, she was 
wited in marriage to Paul Bevan, and became 
amember of Tottenham Monthly Meeting. Not 
wry long after this event, she was humbled 
wer an apprehension that it would be right 
for her to bear public testimony to the Lord’s 
goodness, and under this impression it was her 
tarnest petition that she might clearly know 
the Divine will concerning her, and not seek 
tlief from any outward source. After some 
years of close inward exercise, she yielded to 
ie Divine manifestation, and was permitted 
enjoy the reward of a quiet and peaceful 
uind therein. 

The following memorandum is descriptive of 
tercharacter, and instructively marks the self- 
‘tamination which she.was concerned to main- 
tain: 

“Tenth Month 27th, 1811.—Returned home 
the sixteenth, and the following day, after 
attending the marriage of M. M. (and there, 
for once, endeavoring to do in simplicity what 
¥a required of me, in which I found peace), 
Wa surprised with the information that, dur- 
ig my absence, the Monthly Meeting had ac- 

Wledged me as a minister. The friends 
pointed to inform me did it in a tender 
Manner, and my first emotion on hearing it 
"a adesire to kneel down and earnestly pray 
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THE FRIEND. 


for that preservation in true humility, of 
which I felt more than ever the need. But 
recollecting that He to whom the prayer 
was offered, can accept the sincere breathing 
of the heart, as well as the more public peti- 
tion, I contented myself with turning to Him 
in secret, and | think felt my strength renew- 
ed by so doing. But have I dwelt in his fear, 
or in a disposition to be dedicated to his ser- 
vice since that time? No; I have again let in 
lukewarmness and indolence, but in and out of 
meetings, and I am afraid | shall never be fit 
to be admitted of the number of his redeemed. 
The opinion of my friends, though their unity 
is very pleasant, cannot alter the real state of 
things between my soul and its maker; and I 
much fear that it is possible to be thought 
well of by our fellow pilgrims, and yet to be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.”’ 

For the exercise of her gift, it was her great 
concern that she might not move without clear 
impressions of Divine requiring, nor exceed 
the limits which Truth sets to its openings. 
Her communications were neither long nor fre- 
quent, but attended with weight and solemnity. 
She possessed a considerable share of mental 
endowments, and being cautious in decision, 
her judgment was sound and discriminating. 
She was, from early life, of a tender consci- 
ence, and remarkable for a strict adherence to 
iruth. One of the principal characteristics of 
her mind was sincerity, accompanied with 
Christian humility. She was exemplary in the 
discharge of the social and relative duties of 
life, and as a mother it was her continuous 
care that her offspring might be preserved from 
the evils of the world, and Fy an early obedi- 
ence to the teachings of the Spirit of Christ, 
be enabled to bear his cross. 

Having, with her husband and family, re- 
moved for a short time to London, they return- 
ed, about the latter end of the year 1816, to 
Tottenham. From this time she felt herself 
gradually weaning from the world, her mind 
being strongly impressed with the apprehen- 
sion that her continuance here would be but of 
short duration. 

In the Sixth Month, 1817, she wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Since my return to this meeting, my 
state of mind has been much as of late years, 
mostly attended with great want of earn- 
estness in spiritual things; but now and then, 
for a short time aroused to greater diligence; 
and a desire has been much impressed on my 
mind that if, at the close of time, I should be 
favored with the least sense of acceptance, no 
one may, in future, sink under discouragement, 
for I think it impossible that any should feel 
more destitute of good, and even of living de- 
sires after it than I do.” 

The illness which preceded her dissolution 
was both protracted and severe... . . In 
the early part of her confinement, she said to 
one who was with her: ‘‘I am afraid that | 
am not prepared; if I was prepared, I think I 
could go.” Upon its being intimated to her 
that her patience under suffering was an evi- 
dence of her being in a great degree prepared, 
she replied, emphatically, ‘‘But if a little is 
wanting!”’ 

At one time, when in great pain, she said: 
‘‘l feel now as if I could trust in the mercy of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.”” And at another time 
spoke thus: ‘‘l am sure if there is a door open, 
and I, such an imperfect creature, so full of 
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carelessness, so continually off the guard, can 
rightly go, 1 can never enough wonder at the 
merciful kindness of the Master we profess to 
serve.” On another occasion, after express- 
ing her comfort in the prospect of being re- 
leased, she added: ‘‘I have no ground in my- 
self; it will be all of mercy that these tears 
will be changed into tears of joy. | wish that 
all who ask about my death may know that I 
had not a rag of my own to clothe myself 
with; but that, if I made a good end, it is en- 
tirely and purely through the mercy of Him 
with whom we have todo. It was many days 
before I could lay hold on the least degree of 
that, but 1 hope these sufferings are graciously 
intended as purifications.’’ 

About this time, when under great bodily 
suffering, as her husband was supporting her 
on the bed, she supplicated thus: ‘‘O, merci- 
ful Father! send, I beseech thee, and say, It is 
enough. Or, if it be thy will that these suf- 
ferings be protracted for days to come, be 
pleased to give the balm of patience. And 
for this, my dearest earthly friend, enable him 
to bear this affliction, and any future trials 
that may be allotted. Thou knowest that 1 
have often asked for him thy guidance and di- 
rection through the wilderness of this world; 
but for the present day, send us help from thy 
sanctuary, and strengthen us out of Zion.” 
Shortly afterwards she said, ‘“The Lord has 
been pleased to grant me a little quiet since 
the morning. It is a sign that He is near, and 
what can be a greater comfort?” and to a near 
relation, “Ah, my dear friend, I feel for thee, 
but what I feel for myself is inexpressible 
thankfulness that the end may be-near.’’ Up- 
on being asked how she felt, she replied, em- 
phatically, “Animated with the prospect of the 
change.” . . . . She hoped she might adopt 
the language, “‘All the days of my appointed 
time will 1 wait.’’ One of her medical attend- 
ants remarking that her sufferings had been 
very great, she said, “They have; but if they 
work out that far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, | shall not regret them.’’ 
. . . - On the day before her death, in the 
prospect of being soon released, she was heard, 
in a feeble voice to say, “What a comfort, 
inexpressible.” .... 

Thus He who had been graciously pleased to 
guide her by his counsel in the morning of her 
day, there is cause reverently to believe grant- 
ed her an admission, through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, into the joys of his sal- 
vation. 

AN aged woman minister, many years ago 
related a vision which she had had, somewhat 
as follows:—‘‘I beheld,’’ she said, “a large 
and flourishing tree, with spreading branches 
that kept continually growing and increasing 
luxuriantly. But I was troubled, for it wasa 
tree of evil. I saw many attacking it, lopping 
off a branch here, and a branch there; but 
still the tree flourished. Then in the depths 
of my troubled spirit I heard a voice, saying: 
‘There is one thing alone that can destroy this 
evil tree; only the gospel axe, laid at the root 
of it will be effectual.’ ” 





THE children of the light are promised a 
fellowship one with another even here below— 
being inwardly united, though outwardly some- 
times strangers. 


THE AGE OF SAVAGERY. 


Written by Charles A. Barnard, U.S.A., Judge of the 
Municipal Court (Brighton District), after reading the 
press report of the recent slaughter, upon the North 
Carolina coast, of 40,000 birds to be used for millinery 
purposes. 

O vaunted age of liberty and light ! 

Thy ruthless deeds of death and shame, 
In all the cycles of earth’s bitter night, 

Stand forth most foul, to curse thy name. 


Thou build’st thy temples to the Prince of Peace ; 
Thou mak’st the Cross thy people's shrine. 

Pull down thy fanes ; from mocking ritual cease ; 
Thy victim’s prayers ascend, not thine. 


To Moloch, not to Christ, thine altars raise ; 
Thy deeds of blood shall incense be ; 

The anguish of thy prey shall be for praise, 
Of woe a mighty threnody. 


To these, thy lowlier kin, whose vital breath 
And joyous note make Life more sweet, 

Thou dealest wounds and agony and death, 
And pour’st their lifeblood at thy feet. 


O Age of Savagery! In thy dark reign 
The golden age of Peace doth wait, 

While thy red ruffian hand brings back again 
The iron age of War and Hate. 


How slowly swings the great world toward the 
light ! 
The dawn that woke Judea’s hills 
Gleams from afar, amid beleaguering night, 
Nor yet its prophecy fulfils. 


But o’er the circling worlds God’s justice stands, 

The tide of voiceless woe shall cease. 

There yet shall rise, o’er all earth’s weary lands, 

The reign of Love, the dawn of Peace. 

Goop INTEREST.—‘‘My son,’’ said a banker 
to his son, “‘I want to give you a lesson in 
business. Here is a half dollar. Now, if you 
can find any boy whom you can trust, who will 
take this money and pay you interest for it, 
you may lend it to him; and if you invest this 
wisely 1’}] increase your capital.’’ When night 
came the banker said, “My son, how did you 
invest your money to-day?’’ ‘“‘Well, father,’’ 
replied the little fellow, “‘I saw a boy on the 
street without any shoes, and he had no din- 
ner; so I gave him my fifty cents to buy some- 
thing to eat with.” “You'll never make a 
business man in the world,’’ said the banker; 
“‘business is business. But I will try you once 
more. Now, here is a dollar to invest; see how 
well you can do it.’” The boy laughed aloud 
and then explained: ‘“‘My teacher said giving 
to the poor was lending to the Lord; and she 
said He would return to us double; but I did 
not think He would do it so quick.’’—James 
R. White. 


—_— oe ———__—_—__ 


BE of good cheer, brave spirit; steadfastly 
serve that low whisper thou hast served, for 
know, God has a select family of sons now 
scattered wide through the earth, and each 
alone, who are thy spiritual kindred, and each 
one by constant service to that inward law, is 
weaving the sublime proportions of a true 
monarch’s soul: beauty and strength, the rich- 
es of a spotless memory, the eloquence of 
truth, the wisdom got by searching of a clear 
and loving eye that seeth as God seeth. These 
are their gifts, and time, who keeps God’s 
word, brings on the day to seal the marriage 
of these minds with thine, thine everlasting 
lovers. Ye shall be the salt of all the ele- 
ments, world of the world.—R. W. Emerson. 
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Tho Growth of the Peace Sentiment. 

[Presented as the annual report of the 
Peace Committee of the W. C. T. U., by a 
ol and now submitted for publication.— 
Ep. 

The progress of righteousness either in the 
experience of a nation or in that of an indi- 
dividual is not an uninterrupted march of tri- 
umph. The path is marked by victories and by 
defeats. The one should not too much elate 
or the other too much depress. From both 
valuable lessons can be learned. Sure we are 
that the world is growing daily better and 
that although backward steps seem sometimes 
to be taken the sum total is one of progress 
toward the day *‘ when swords shall be beaten 
into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks, 
when nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more.”’ 

During the past year peace has had its tri- 
umphs. The Hague Tribunal is being more and 
more recognized as a court for the settlement 
of international disputes. The treaty between 
France and England is an agreement ‘‘ to sub- 
mit to this Tribunal all differences of a judi- 
cial order or such as relate to the interpreta- 
tion of treaties between these two countries 
which cannot be settled by ordinary means of 
diplomacy.”” As has been said: ‘‘It is grat- 
ifying to chronicle the definite recognition of 
the principle of arbitration by two nations 
which for centuries have lived often as ene- 
mies or in a state of armed neutrality, rarely 
as friends.’’ Carnegie has contributed dig- 
nity and a sense of permanency to the Hague 
Court by a gift of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the erection of a building to 
serve as its home. A determined effort is now 
being made to have a treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States so that peace 
may be maintained forever and making man- 
datory the submitting of disputes to the Hague 
Tribunal. Charles H. Butler, of Washington, 
reporter of the United States Supreme Court, 
said in an address lately: 

**T believe the establishment of the perma- 
nent court of arbitration at The Hague is one 
of the epoch-making events in the progress of 
civilization. 

“*There is sometimes criticism of the time it 
takes to arbitrate a question, but it must be 
remembered that often an apparently trifling 
issue involves the national honor and must be 
treated with the utmost care. And further 
he said that when it became the custom to re- 
fer matters to that court and numerous decis- 
ions were rendered by it there would gradu- 
ally grow up a body of international law, 
which would in time become the common law 
of nations and would be as much respected by 
the nations of the world as is the common law 
of this country and of England.’’ 

The Alaskan Boundary case has been a dis- 
tinct advance in arbitration. Hereafter it 
will not be regarded as an impossibility that 
an equally divided commission can settle a 
question. 

The settlement of the Venezuelan question 
is another gain for peaceful methods. It is 
comforting to the friends of peace to be as- 
sured by the same speaker that he cannot help 
referring to our great good fortune in having 


at the head of our State Department a man| mother who is answering the inquiries of he 
in whose hands we can feel that the relations} growing children.—Arthur Rountree. 
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of this country are perfectly safe, both in re. 
gard to the Eastern and Western Hemisp 

and both as to expediency and as to Dational 
honor. Few Secretaries of State have achieved 
as many diplomatic triumphs and made the 
consistently honorable record in our deali 
with other nations that have marked the re. 
cord of Secretary Hay. 

The President and the Secretary of Stat 
are thoroughly committed to the principle of 
arbitration and as all of our foreign relation 
must be conducted through them, the 
of this country may rest assured that mo 
means will be left untried to settle peacefully 
every disputed question which may arise with 
foreign Powers. 

The only proper basis for a nation’s ppos. 
perity is a peace basis and the governments 
are coming to recognize that differences be. 
tween them should be settled peacefully, 

The President of this country, regardless uf 
party, is pledged to arbitration and to the pol. 
icy that all resort to arms must be avoided if 
possible. This is not a political issue; all par. 
ties favor it. 

There have been no less than sixty-eight 
arbitrations to which the United States has 
been a party and seventeen of these have come 
up in the last six years. 

A similar testimony is given by Rear Admi- 
ral Barker of the United States navy. He 
says: ‘*For my part, 1 am not surprised at 
the rapid advance which arbitration has made 
during the last few years! Christianity has 
been preached for nineteen centuries and it 
would be strange indeed if such results did 
not follow; for to me, a layman, it seems at- 
iomatic that just in proportion as individuals 
and nations are guided by the principles of the 
Golden Rkule war will disappear. . . . [ be 
lieve there are no people in the United States 
to-day, and I do not except the Society of 
Friends or the educated clergy—who would s 
gladly welcome arbitration in settling disputes 
between nations as the officers of the United 
States navy.” 

Public opinion after all is the mightiest 
monarch in any civilized land and this force is 
steadily growing in favor of the peaceful 
method of settling national disputes. As 
someone has said: “The more and more ac- 
customed we become to the adoption of peace- 
ful methods the fewer will be the occasion 
on which any other method will be adopted or 
even thought of.” 

It is the duty of each one of us on every 
suitable occasion and by every available means 
to be faithful in doing our part in this great 
work. 


















































‘*The children of the Lord are all taughtof 
Him,’’ and these will be brought to, discem 
their brethren, whatever may be the outward 
barriers that may tend to keep them sepat® 
ted in the body. It is lamentable, therefore, 
that any who love the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ should allow the opinion of others o 
the bonds of sect to cloud their spiritual vision 













For my part, I cannot commit myself to the 
view that the average Cabinet Minister a 
swering questions in the House of Commons # 
doing as much for the British Empire as th 
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part of a second may be seen drawn out to a| down should be “used according to the intention 
quarter of a minute or more. The‘time of the of the donors.” Their faithfulness to that inten- 
movement is magnified so as to enable it to be | tion and its underlying spirit, has cost so large a 
watched and examined at leisure. The means ee ae pe a De oo ae 
: . | peaceful and pathetic surrender of property rather 
that produce this wonderful result are ludi- a of ssasiole bs enue te tes oan 
crously simple when you know them. By means aie : 
of an electric spark fired at rapid recurring Notes in General 
periods, or a revolving disc with slits passed : 
before a lantern, the moving object is illumi- 
nated in a succession of flashes. If the flashes 
coincide exactly with the period of the ma-} It is estimated that the First-day schools of the 
chine’s revolution they will show it always in| world with their teachers and officers, now have a 
one position, and to the observer it will seem | membership of 25,000,000. 
at rest. By slightly retarding the flashes, so ; ; 
that they lag behind their time, the machine} Samuel McGerald is arranging for the transla- 
under observation will seem to move slowly, | tion into Spanish of his autobiography, “From 
because at each revolution it is shown at a| Rome to protestantism.” It is to be used in Mex- 
, . ico, South America and the Philippines. 
je same year degrees were given to four slightly later stage. Thus a movement too 
ousand two hundred and ninety-three wo- rapid for direct observation may be analyzed} The women missionaries in Uganda are with all 
pn and to ten thousand nine hundred and | and watched slowly, the strains or vibrations | their other work among the natives, teaching the 
snety-four men—more than one-third as_ma- at every point being clearly noted. Thus you | women to sew, as they have never learned, for the 
may watch the formation of the stitch in a} men do all the needlework, while the women do 















































Science and Industry. 
fopaY five million women of the United 
are at work in four hundred different 
xespations, says the Minneapolis Tribune. 
jbndred years ago less than one hundred 
gmen were employed in the factories of the 
There were not many women teach- 
god not many workers of any sort outside 
{domestic life. In 1840 there was not a 
allege in the world open to women—fifty 
yars later there were three hundred and three 
educational colleges and one hundred and 
grenty women’s colleges and only one hundred 
gi twenty-seven for men. In 1900 there 
wre thirty-four thousand four hundred and 
gen women in college and fifty-eight thou- 
god four hundred ane sixty-seven men and in 
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There are now over 20,000 periodicals daily, 
weekly and monthly, published in the United States. 
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women as men. : : 7 . eee 
. " sewing machine, the exact way in which a pe- | the hard work, digging and so on. 
: — Jey a ; trol motor works and a thousand other ma- pols 
if INVENTOR OF THE SCYTHE.~In Tea : rarer The Pilgrim Teacher declares that “the work 
» 1 mong old papers a Lynn man hag discovered chine movements where it is important to see that pays, and the work that is going to occupy 


the complete pattern of the American scythe, slowly what goes on with lightning speed. first place in the Church of the future, is the work 

shich was invented two-and-one-half centuries The great glare of the arc lamp is not a con-| for children. The Catholics have not been so 

go by Joseph Jencks, an iron-worker of Sau- tinuous light, but the see-saw of an alterna-| strangely blind on this point as we have.” 

ms, Mass. The invention of the scythe, says ting current, so fast that the eye cannot catch bs 

the Boston Record, is referred to in Lewis & | the rise and fall of the illumination. The stro-| | P. A. Simpkins, of Salt Lake City, says: “It is 

Newhall’s ‘é History of Lynn.” boscope will throw the image of the are and folly to talk of a change In Mormonism, for there 

News 4 . +h is none, save in its more clever, more subtle and 
This scythe took the place of the English | Screen so that the rise and fall of the light ap- ; oe as 

Z IS Pe ears auite slow, and the effects of different outwardly more conforming spirit to the conditions 
bushwacker ’’ scythe, made of a piece of | Pears quite slow, an of the times.” P. A. Simpkins believes it will be 

thin steel about eighteen inches long and three | kinds of carbons, different frequencies, and 


; 7 : well for America to heed the power of Mormonism 
inches wide. Jencks more than doubled the | different methods of regulating can be judged. | ang its perils. 
kagth of the scythe, reduced its width to 


The stroboscope principle has many applica- 
we and one-half inches, and stiffened it by tions, and M. Hospitalier explained the allied| The British ard Foreign Bible Society will com- 
gelding a square bar on the back. 


instruments, the ‘‘ ondographe ” (wave recor- | plete the century of its existence on the seventh 
The patent was, by enactment of the Mas- | der) and “‘puissance graphe” (power recorder), of Third Month next. It has published the Bible 
uchusetts general court, as follows : by which electric currents of immense rapid- on ‘“* > coe soa 870 a forms 
“May 23, 1665 : Itt is ordered that Joseph | ity may be studied and the exact nature of | 9; “PO peat, Ny tage Atlin wesc ce 
Jencks, senr., and his assigns, only, shall haue 


their periodic action determined and recorded. ry Pe eanbhen — heen i 
lierte graunted to them to make that engine — ee 
the said Jencks hath proposed to this Court 
for the more speedy cutting of grasse, for 
even yeares, and that no inhabitant or other 
person within this jurisdiction during that 
time shall make or vse any of that kind of 
engine without license first obtained from the 
uid Jeseph Jencks, on the poenalty of five 
pounds for every such engine so made or 
wed, to be recouered at any Court in this 
jmisdiction by the said Joseph Jencks, senr., 
or his assignes.’’ 
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‘THE superficial sense of sin explains the| At a recent meeting at the Waldorf: Astoria, in 
lack of spiritual life. A sense of sin is the | New York, the bishop of New York and railroad 


+ 3 . ae Oh and financial magnates all testified from personal 
precursor of spiritual awakening. J. R. observation to their conviction that the principles 


Mott. it a Ral of the George Junior Republic are solving the most 
; difficult problems as to how to reclaim and restore 
Items Concerning the Society. to righteousness the young people who would in 
The late Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia | 4!! probability become victims of every evil habit. 
directed that some information respecting the mar- iene 
riage laws should be printed and placed in care of 
the agent at Friends’ Book Store. 






































It is said by educational leaders from Colombian 
cities, who are now in this country, that “a strug- 
gle is in progress on the Pacific coast of South 
. : : America and in Central America against religious 

One of those Friends in Eastern Quarter, North | conditions as they have been and 2 favor of re- 
Carolina, who must continue with the original ligious and educational conditions as they are in 
principles and cannot conscientiously enter into | the United States, and that the defeat of the canal 
that modern Separation from Quakerism which has | treaty was due as much to religious as to political 
gone into, or acquiesced in the stated and paid | and financial opposition.” 
ministry and other departures, thus writes :— 

“ Yesterday our Committee met with [one of the] Daniel Webster once expressed his sincere con- 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting] and agreed to| tempt for the preacher who “took his text from 
let those who accepted the Uniform Discipline} the Bible and his sermon from the newspapers.” 
have our Rich Square Meeting-house rather than | In so saying he voiced the sentiment of the vast 
have a law-suit. We are contending for Princi-| majority of intelligent and devout occupants of 
ples, not property. : the pews. “The world is too much with us ” dur- 

“Tears were shed freely in the parting with the ing the interval between the meetings, and the 
place where our fathers and mothers met so many preaching should take our thoughts away from 
times to worship our Heavenly Father. The meet- | secular concerns, and fix them upon God and truth 
ing of yesterday was almost like a funeral. and holy living and the salvation of lost men. 

“We may have to build a small house in our ; 
neighborhood to hold mid-week meetings and meet-| The Turkish Board of Censors which exercises a 
ings on First-days also.” supervision over all books published in the Empire, 

Whether the organ and the singers and pastor | has ordered the excision of the following passages 
shall now invade the old Rich Square Meeting-house, | from the Bible: “Envy thou not the oppressor, 
will depend on the governing body's conscience of | and choose none of his ways. Enter not into the 
the principle that all trusts and bequests handed! path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil 






















Curious DEVICE FOR MAGNIFYING TIME.— 
Just as there are things so small that the na- 
ked eye cannot see them, and we use a micro- 
scope, so there are other things that move so 
qickly that we cannot see them. It is to 
enable us to magnify the time taken by very 
rapid motions that the stroboscope has been 
ivented—an instrument described before the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, by 
the eminent French electrician, M. Hospital- 
let, president of the Societie Internationale 
des Electricians. Take, for instance, the case 
ofan engine or machine moving at great speed. 
Its parts appear a mere blur to the spectator, 
yet an important improvement may depend on 
the possibility of realizing exactly how a cer- 
lain part of the motion at full speed takes 
place. The stroboscope is an instrument which 
@ables this to be done. A movement that 
teally takes place in a hundredth or thousandth 







































































spoil them.” 







they do seem to apply to it. 













scendant of the great Hebrew poet, King David. 





banel, always insisted that he could trace his ped- 
igree to King David, and the honor was warmly 
cherished by his descendant (who seems reported 
as a Christian woman) who lately deceased. Nev- 
ertheless, character is a better credential than 
blood. The true descendants of a great and good 
man are those that resemble him in character. In 
that way, as Christ said, the honor of the highest 
relationship of all is open to everyone. ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of my Father who is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and sister and 
mother ’—(Matt. 12: 50). 

From all over the Southland appeals come to the 
American Bible Society, New York, constantly for 
Bibles, both for black and white—for the mountain 
whites in North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennnes- 
see, for scattered and lonely folk in remote places 
—from factory towns, from prisons, from asylums, 
from many missions. There is nc cry more touch- 
ing, more frequent, and one opening wider oppor- 
tunities, say the secretaries of the Society, than 
the appeal of the black people for the scriptures. 
The colporteurs have labored in the States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi. They go from house to house and place 
to place, acting under strict regulations as to their 
mode of sale and their reports. ‘This indicates a 
growing desire on the part of the Negro race to 
own and read the scriptures. 



























THE SENATE'S NEW CHAPLAIN. — There were 
nearly twenty candidates for the Senate Chap- 
laincy, and aspirited contest was in prospect, when 
Senator Hoar,of Massachusetts, suggested the name 
of Edward Everett Hale. All other candidates 
were immediately withdrawn, and in compliment 
to his distinguished career his nomination was made 
unanimous. 

Edward Everett Hale was born in Boston in 1822. 
He is named after his uncle, Edward Everett, and 
has followed in his mother’s steps in the direction 
of literature and education. His career as a min- 
ister began in 1842. Having served ten years in 
Worcester, in 1856 he returned to Boston, and not 
until 1900 did he give up the pastorate of the South 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church, or cease public 
services weekly. He is, however, better known as 
a writer and orator than as a preacher. In 1863 
his celebrated story, “A Man Without a Country,” 
appeared. He has been made much use of as a 
popular lecturer and a historian. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—In the course of the consideration of 
the treaty with the Republic of Panama by the United 
States Senate, a resolution was offered by Senator Bacon, 
of Georgia, proposing that a new treaty be negotiated 
with Colombia in which “ full and complete compensation 
may be made by the United States to the Republic of Co- 
lumbia for the loss of her sovereignty and property rights 
in Panama, so far as the same may be shown to be due 
to any act of the United States through the land or na- 
val forces of the same.” This resolution also proposed 
that in case an agreement could not be reached upon the 
questions at issue between this country and Colombia, 
that they should be submitted for arbitration to the tri- 
bunal at The Hague. These propositions are not accept- 
able to the administration, but it is stated that it stands 
ready to do everything in its power to bring about an 
amicable understanding between Colombia and Panama. 
It is also stated that the United States Government 
would look with favor upon the assumption by Panama 
of some small liability to make good the heavy loss Co- 
lombia has suffered. The Government is even willing to 

































































oppress the afflicted in the gate; for the Lord will 
plead his cause, and spoil the soul of those who 
Apparently the Board professors 
think that they reflect on Turkish government and 


Among the deaths registered lately in Philadel- 
phia was that of a lady who claimed to be a de- 


A famous ancestor of hers, the rabbi Isaac Abra- 


THE FRIEND. 





parties are in progress. 


able environment. 


accidental. 


Natural gas has been discovered near Garland, Wyo- 
ming. 


A despatch from Trenton, N. J., of the 15th says, by a 
decision to-day in the Supreme Court, there is a judicial 
determination of the long-standing question of whether 
osteopaths have to be licensed by the State Medical ex- 


aminers. The Court decided that an osteopathic physi- 


cian, whose treatment of his patients consists simply of 
the manipulation of the body, does not violate that pro- 
vision of the act of 1894, which forbids the applying of 


any drug, medicine or other agency or application by an 
unlicensed person. 

The treaty between China andthe United States has 
been proclaimed and is now effective. 

Tne Russian Ambassador has called upon the Secretary 
of State in Washington and informed him that the Rus- 
sian authorities would place no obstacles in the way of 
the full enjoyment by the Powers having treaties with 
China, of all rights and privileges guaranteed by such 
treaties in Manchuria. ' 

A despatch from Washington says, Secretary Wilson 
has informed the President that scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had perfected a system of wireless 
telegraphy on which they had been working for some 
time It differs from both the Marconi and De Forest 
systems. It is now in successful operation between San 
Francisco and the Farallone Islands, a distance of about 
twenty-seven miles. Every step in the development of 
the system is being covered by patents. The new sys- 
tem is being used in connection with the work of the Wea- 
ther Bureau. 

Recent census returns state the population of Boston 
at 560,892. 

For the week ending First Month 9th there were 364 
deaths in Greater New York from pneumonia, 143 more 
than from the same cause for the corresponding week 
last year. Dr. Darlington the new Commissioner of Health, 
described the condition as alarming. 

A despatch from San Bernardino, Cal., says, probably 
the richest ledge of copper in this country was recently 
uncovered about ten miles northeast of the famous Ludlow 
group, and ina veritable desert. P. A. Roberts, assayer 
for the party, says the width of the ledge is not known, 
but to a depth of 150 feet nothing but rich copper ore 
has been encountered. In many places great chunks of 
native copper have been found. 

A despatch from Washington of the 12th says, a con- 
ference called to frame a basis for an arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain and for ex- 
tension of arbitration throughout the world was held in 
this city to-day. It was attended by many eminent men. 
On the 13th an American “group” to be affiliated with 
the Interparliamentary Union for International Arbitra- 
tion was organized at a meeting held in the lobby of the 
House of Representatives. About forty members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives became mem- 
bers. One of the members, Representative Hepburn, of 
Iowa, stated that fully one-half of the Federal taxation 
had been expended for war. Over 400,000 of the youth 
of the United States had died in a single war. This war 
cost in treasure $16,000,000,000, and since that time 
$3 500,000,000 had been paid in pensions. This genera- 
tion, he said, might be expected to indorse a peace move- 
ment most heartily. 

An attempt has been made in Chicago to organize the 
firemen into a labor union which has been met by Mayor 
Harrison and Chief of Police Musham by issuing an order 
requiring firemen to withdraw from any labor or other 
organization that has power to direct the actions of its 
members. 

Despatches indicate that the Ohio River has never 


Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas have started 
an organization called “The Four States Immigration 
League,” the object of which is indicated by its name. 
It is stated that millions of acres of good agricultural 
lands can be had in the South at prices as low as those of 
Canada, and in a much better climate and a more favor- 


A despatch from Galveston, Texas, says: Oil has been 
found in Reeves county, a sparsely settled section of 
Western Texas, and the product is pronounced of a fine 
lubricating quality. The discovery was unexpected and 


In a lecture in New York on radium, Dr. Morton, pro- 
fessor of electro-therapeutics of the Postgraduate Medi- 
cal School and Hospital, announced a number of cures of 
cancer by radium, and exhibited a bell-shaped glass, 
where the smaller tubes of radium, of about seven thou- 
sand power activity, could be placed to the flesh affected, 
and in a number of instances cures had come with ease. 





been frozen over for so long a period as at 
Ice gorges are almost continuous for seven 
above Cincinnati, and at some places there are \eebergy 
thirty and forty feet high. Navigation on the Ohio ang 
its tributaries has been suspended for almost six Weeks, 
and many river towns without railways, that depend 
the boats for mail, groceries, fuel and almost everything, 
are suffering great inconvenience. 

There were 736 deaths in this city last week, 
to the Board of Health. This is 80 more than the 
vious week and 238 more than the correspondi 
of last year. Of the foregoing 378 were males and a 
females: 85 died of tuberculosis of the lungs; 93 y 
pneumonia; 53 of other diseases of the lungs and gy. 
rounding membranes ; 13 of diphtheria; 20 of cancer; 4 
of apoplexy ; 13 of typhoid fever; 9 of scarlet fever: 


men. Rob not the poor because he is poor, neither go to the extent of guaranteeing the performance by Pa- 


nama of any duty and obligation she may assume toward 
Colombia, and exchanges on this basis between interested 


and 24 of small pox. 


FOREIGN.—At a recent meeting in London of the Tarig 
Commission which had been formed to investigate og,. 
ditions of trade in Great Britain, &c., Joseph 
lain is reported to have said, “ Che United States, under 
protection, had reached prosperity unequaled in th 
world. Inno other country was wealth so evenly dig 
tributed, while there was no country in the world wher 
such a large proportion of the population was on th 
verge of hunger and distress as in Great Britain.” 

It is reported that King Edward of England has bees 
using great efforts to prevent a war between Russia and 


Japan. 
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A bill has passed ‘both the Cuban Senate and Hoop 
authorizing President Palma to increase the duties upo 
foreign products coming into Cuba to an extent not e. 


ceeding 30 per cent. of the present rates. 


This bill is 


said to be highly satisfactory to American interests, and 
fairly so to the Spanish and Cuban commercial interests, 

The firm of Johnson & Matthey, Chemists, of London, 
for many years were engaged in the business of extract 
ing uranium from pitch blende obtained from mines ia 


Austria. 


The residue from this ore was carted aways 


valueless. The discovery is now reported that this residue 
contains from one to six grains of radium to the ton, 
worth about $1000 per grain. 

In Amsterdam, Berlin and Munich a permanent expo- 
sition is maintained of apparatus and devices used for the 
prevention of accidents in factories and workshops. 
These “museums of security” enable employers aad 
others to see in operation mechanical devices for guard- 
ing the lives and limbs of working people. 

Australia is said to have 210 church buildings to every 
100,000 people—a larger number per capita than any 
other country. England hae 144, and Russia only about 


fifty-five. 


The largest steamship in the world is the Baltic, 


launched Eleventh Month 21st at Belfast. 


It is 7259 


feet in length, 49 feet in depth and 75.6 feet in breadth. 
Its tonnage is 23,000. 


SS 


NOTICES. 


Friends’ Educational Association.— The next 
meeting will be held at No. 140 N. Sixteenth St., Phila, 
on Seventh-day, First Month 28rd (postponed from the 
16th), 1904, at 2.30 p.m. All interested are invited to 


attend. 


PROGRAMME. 


“The Deeper Meaning of the Teaching Function,” by 


A general discussion will follow. 
EpDITH WHITACRE, Secretary. 





Dr. Luther H. Gulick, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WEsSTTOWN BoarDING ScHooL.—Applications for the 


admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F, WICKERSHAM, Principal. : 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 


Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.82 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7,30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 


Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 








DIED, on the tenth of Sixth Month, 1903, ELIZABETH 


Hunt, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ohio. 





WILLIAM H., PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 







